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Peoples  &  Cultures  Museum 


Features  Indian  Artifacts 


Featuring  artifacts  from 
ancient  and  modern  cultures 
throughout  the  world,  the 
Brigham  Young  University 
Museum  of  Peoples  and  Cultures 
will  hold  a  special  public  t  open 
house  Thursday  and  Friday 
(Feb.4-5)  in  its  new  facility  at 
Allen  Hall. 


Dr.  Dale  Berge,  curator  and 
professor  of  anthropology  and 
archaeology,  said  the  public  is 
invited  to  attend  the  open  house 
from  9  a.m.  to  5  p.m. 

The  museum  is  located  at  710 
North  100  East  in  Provo.  After 
this  week,  it  will  be  open  from  9 
a.m.  to  5  p.m.  Monday  through 


Friday  and  from  5-9  p.m.  on 
Mondays  for  family  groups. 
Special  group  tours  may  be  taken 
at  other  times  by  appointment. 

Special  invitations  have  been 
extended  to  campus  groups 
Monday  through  Wednesday  this 
week,  Dr.  Berge  said.  Thursday 
is  the  first  public  opening. 

The  museum  has  been 
located  for  several  years  in 
Maeser  Memorial  Building  but 
was  moved  to  Allen  Hall  where  it 
has  been  enlarged  considerably. 
The  building  also  houses  several 
laboratories  for  professors  and 
student  teams  who  are  making 
archaeological  and 

anthropological  studies 
throughout  the  world. 

“Most  of  the  collections  on 
display  feature  specimens  from 
Mesoamerica,  the  Southwest, 
Polynesia,  Israel,  Egypt,  Nauvoo 
and  the  Mormon  pioneer  village 
of  Old  Goshe,”  Dr.  Berge  said. 
“Nearly  half  of  the  museum’s 
collections  have  been  donated  by 
individuals  or  families  who  want 
to  share  with  others  their 
artifacts  in  perpetuity.’’ 

The  other  half  of  the 
collections  have  been  made  by 
faculty  members  doing  research 
in  parts  of  the  world  in  which  they 
are  specializing. 

“This  is  not  just  an 
archaeology  museum,”  the 
curator  emphasized.  “It  is  a 
collection  on  peoples  and 
cultures-both  past  and  present. 
Practically  everything  in  the 
museum  is  original  except  for 
some  reproductions  on  display 


Dr.  Dale  Berge,  curator  of  the  Peoples  and  Cultures  Museum  at 
BYU,  checks  an  ancient  Mesoamerican  head  before  the  museum 
opens.  At  left  is  an  ancient  ceramic  idol.  (Photos  courtesy  of  Mark 
Philbrick,  University  Relations). 


depicting  Old  World  artifacts.” 

Dr.  Berge  pointed  out  that 
the  museum  does  accept  donated 
collections  under  certain 
conditions.  “Former  government 
or  business  employees  who  have 
worked  overseas  for  some  time- 
or  even  missionaries-may  have 
material  which  could  be  donated, 
properly  cared  for  in  the  museum 
and  shared  with  others. 


Grosenbach  Organizing 
Miss  Indian  Pageant 


Sharon  Grosenbach,  currently  Miss  Indian  BYU,  prepares 
fliers  for  the  upcoming  contest  during  Indian  Week.  She  is 
chairman  of  the  contest.  (Photo  by  Rachel  Duwyenie). 


By  Rachel  Duwyenie 

“Running  for  Miss  Indian 
BYU  is  a  good  experience 
because  I  found  my  true  self  and 
my  beliefs.”  said  current  Miss 
Indian  BYU  Sharon  Grosenbach. 
Miss  Grosenbach  20,  is  an  Isleta- 
Pueblo  from  Isleta.  N.M.  She  is  a 
junior  majoring  in  accounting. 

This  year  she  will  be  in 
charge  of  the  1982  Miss  Indian 
BYU  Pageant  which  will  be  held 
during  Indian  Week  on  March  15- 
18. 

One  of  the  highlights  of  In¬ 
dian  Week  is  the  Miss  Indian 
BYU  Pagant.  “Students  -in¬ 
terested  in  running  for  Miss 
Indian  BYU  should  begin  to 
prepare  for  it  now,”  urged 
Grosenbach.  There  will  be  five 
categories  the  participants  will 
be  judged  on:  personal  in¬ 
terviews,  cultural  heritage, 
current  Indian  affairs,  public 
relations  and  mass  media. 

To  qualify  to  run  for  Miss 
Indian  BYU,  the  participants 
must  be  one  half  or  more  North 


American  Indian,  maintain  a  2.0 
GPA,  attend  BYU  for  at  least  one 
semester  and  be  currently 
enrolled  in  BYU  for  winter 
semester. 

The  Miss  Indian  BYU 
Committee  has  planned  a  week  of 
activities  for  both  participants 
and  the  public.  Among  the  ac¬ 
tivities  included  are  a  fashion 
show  -  traditional  and  modern;  a 
talent  show  -  traditional  and 
modern;  an  extemporaneous 
speech  contest;  and  a  luncheon  in 
which  Mrs.  Wanda  MacDonald, 
wife  of  Navajo  Tribal  Chairman 
Peter  MacDonald,  will  speak  to 
those  in  attendance. 

Those  not  participating  in  the 
pageant  can  participate  by  en¬ 
couraging  their  favorite 
canidate.  The  student  vote  will 
also  be  a  part  of  the  judging. 

Those  interested  in  running 
for  Miss  Indian  BYU  can  obtain 
further  information  by  con¬ 
tacting  Miss  Grosenbach  at  the 
TMF  Office.  Also,  instruction 
packets  will  be  available  in  room 
170  Brimhall  Building. 


Collections  are  studied  by 
professors  as  well  as  students,” 
the  curator  said,  “but  some 
collections— mostly  ceramics- 
have  been  loaned  from  their 
originating  country  temporarily 
for  research  or  display  and  must 
be  returned.” 

He  said  that  another  aspect 
of  the  museum  is  a  volunteer 
program  which  can  provide 
opportunities  for  carefully 
structured  research  experiences 
throughout  the  world.  Early 
retirees,  alumni  and  others  may 
become  involved  in  this  program. 

In  addition  to  the  technical 
services,  public  education  and 
collection  study,  the  museum  has 
a  Clutural  Resource 
Management  (CRM)  service 
Continued  on  Page  2 
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Rise  From  A  Fall 

Last  week,  I  found  myself  swamped  with  homework, 
homework,  homework,  and  more  homework! 

Despite  the  late  nights  and  early  mornings  spent  with  my 
books,  I  was  unable  to  get  anywhere.  Each  night  as  I  come  home 
from  school,  depression  would  take  over  because  I  was  unable  to 
complete  my  assignments. 

This  depression  not  only  affected  my  homework  situation, 
but  other  areas  as  well. 

But  a  quote  I  once  heard  from  a  famous  leader,  Winston 
Churchill,  encourged  me:  “Never  give  up,  never,  never  give 

up!” 

To  all  students  who  feel  as  though  they  wanted  to  drop  out  of 
existence,  remember,  there  is  still  hope. 

“It’s  not  how  many  times  you  fall,  but  how  many  times  you 
rise  when  you  fall,”  said  Elder  Paul  H.  Dunn,  a  member  of  First 
Quorum  of  Seventy  for  the  Mormon  Church. 

Rachel  Duwyenie 

An  Indian  Prayer 

O’ GREAT  SPIRIT, 

Whose  voice  I  hear  in  the  winds, 

And  whose  breath  gives  life  to  all  the  world, 
hear  me !  I  am  small  and  weak,  I  need  your 
strength  and  wisdom. 

Let  Me  Walk  In  Beauty,  and  make  my  eyes  ever 
behold  the  red  and  purple  sunset. 

Make  by  Hands  respect  the  things  you  have 
made  and  my  ears  sharp  to  hear  your  voice. 

Make  Me  Wise  so  that  I  may  understand  the 
things  you  have  taught  my  people. 

Let  Me  Learn  the  lessons  you  have  hidden  in 
every  leaf  and  rock. 

I  Seek  Strength,  not  to  be  greater  than  my 
brother,  but  to  fight  my  greatest 
enemy  —  myself. 

Make  Me  Always  Ready  to  come  to  you  with 
clean  hands  and  straight  eyes. 


So  When  Life  Fades,  as  the  fading  sunset,  my 
spirit  may  come  to  you 
without  shame. 


Dr.  Dale  Berge  examines  some  of  the  Indian  artifacts  on 
display  in  the  museum.  Upper  right  photo  shows  details  of  a  basket. 
(Photos  by  Mark  Philbrick,  University  Relations). 


Eagle’s  Eye  staff  for  this  semester  includes,  from  left,  front  row,  co-editors  Herbert  Smith  and 
Rachel  Duwyenie;  back  row-instructor  Hal  Williams,  Ralph  Crane,  Maxine  Gorman,  Deanna 
Maldonado,  and  Mary  White  Hair. 


Eagle's  Eye  Staff  Organized 


The  Eagle’s  Eye  staff  has 
been  organized  for  the  winter 
semester  under  the  direction  of 
co-editors  Rachel  Duwyenie  and 
Herbert  Smith. 

The  paper  is  published  four 
times  each  fall  and  winter 
semesters  and  once  during  the 
spring  and  summer  terms.  The 
eight-page  paper  is  supported  by 
the  BYU  Indian  Education 
Department  and  allows  students 
two  hours’  credit  for  writing, 
editing,  taking  photographs  and 
producing  the  paper. 

Rachel  has  been  on  the  staff 
for  2V2  years  and  is  a  junior  in 
public  relations  with  a  clothing 
and  textiles  minor.  She  is  part 
Apache  and  Hopi  from  San 
Carlos,  Ariz.  She  enjoys  sewing 


and  photography. 

Herbert,  a  Navajo  from 
White  Horse  Lake,  N.M.,  is  a 
sophomore  majoring  in 
communications  and  is  currently 
vice  president  of  public  relations 
for  the  Tribe  of  Many  Feathers. 
He  served  a  two-year  mission  to 
New  Zealand  and  is  also  a 
member  of  the  Intertribal  Choir. 

Assistant  editor  is  Deanna 
Maldonado,  a  freshman  in 
computer  science  from  Chicago. 
She  is  a  member  of  the  Alabama- 
Coushatta  tribe.  This  is  her 
second  semester  on  the  staff  and 
is  a  black  belt  in  judo. 

Associate  editor  is  Ralph 
Crane,  a  senior  in  public  relations 
from  Calgary,  Alberta,  Canada. 
He  is  a  Cree  Sioux,  a  member  of 

... 


the  Lamanite  Generation,  and 
served  a  mission  to  Winnipeg, 
Canada.  He  has  been  on  the  staff 
for  two  years. 

New  reporters  on  the  staff 
this  semester  are  Maxine 
Gorman  and  Mary  Whitehair. 
Both  are  Navajos. 

Maxine  is  a  freshman  in 
business  management  with  a 
minor  in  nursing.  The  Chinle 
resident  was  on  the  placement 
program  for  four  years  and 
graduated  from  Timpview  High 
School  in  Provo  where  she  was 
active  in  the  FLBA,  Rodeo  Club, 
president  of  the  Spanish  Club,  a 
member  of  the  Spirit  Club,  and 
represented  the  school  in  the 
placement  program. 

Mary,  a  freshman  in 
communications  from  Black 
Mesa,  Ariz.,  also  graduated  last 
year  from  Timpview  High  School 
and  was  on  the  placement 
program  for  three  years.  In  high  . 
school  she  was  active  in  track 
and  volleyball.  She  attended  the 
BYU  summer  orientation 
program  and  is  a  member  of  the 
Intertribal  Choir. 

Instructor  for  the  class  is  Hal 
Williams,  now  in  his  fourth  year 
working  with  students  to  publish 
the  newspaper.  He  is  a  journalist- 
photographer  who  has  written 
publicity  for  BYU  for  the  past  13 
years. 

Adviser  to  the  newspaper  is 
Dr.  Jan  Clemmer,  assistant 
professor  of  Indian  education. 

The  newspaper  is  distributed 
to  nearly  500  Indian  students  at 
BYU  as  well  as  nearly  3,000  off- 
campus  individuals,  tribes  and 
seminaries. 


Indian  Artifacts  Featured 


Continued  from  Front  Page 
which  is  a  contract  archaeology 
service  for  industry  and  public 
agencies.  This  program  is  under 
the  direction  of  Asa  Nielson  and 
already  has  several  contracts  for 
both  the  private  and  public 
sectors. 

Personnel  for  the  museum 
include  Dr.  John  L  Sorenson, 
director  and  chairman  of  the 
Department  of  Anthropology; 
Dr.  Derge,  curator  and  director 
of  technical  services  and  historic 
sites  archaeology;  Dr.  Thomas 
D.  Blakely,  assistant  curator, 
African  anthropology;  Dr. 
Donald  W.  Forsyth,  assistant 
curator..  Southwestern 
archaeology;  Dr.  John  P. 
Hawkins,  assistant  curator, 
Mesoamerica  anthropology;  Dr. 
Ray  Matheny,  curator, 
Mesoamerican  archaeology;  Asa 
Nielson,  director  of  CRM 
services;  and  T.  E.  Duffin, 
administrative  assistant 
manager,  CRM  services. 

Four  research  associates  are 
Dr.  Bruce  W.  Warren,  Pamela  A. 
R.  Blakely,  Fred  S.  Nelson  and 
Deanne  Gurr  Matheny. 


Eagle 's  Eye  Staff 

Co-Editors. . .  Rachel  Duwyenie 

Herbert  Smith 

Instructor . . . Hal  Williams 

Adviser . .  Dr.  Jan  Clemmer 

Reporters . Deanna  Maldonado 

Ralph  Crane,  Maxine  Gorman 
Mary  White  Hair 

The  Eagle’s  Eye  is  published  at  least 
10  times  a  year  at  a  subscription  rate  of 
$5.  Letters  to  the  editor,  news,  poems, 
cartoons  and  suggestions  should  be  sent 
to  The  Eagle’s  Eye,  360A  Brimhall  Build¬ 
ing,  Indian  Education  Department,  Brig¬ 
ham  Young  University,  Provo,  Utah 
Xfr  84602. 


‘  By  H.  Crawford 


Talented  Student  Makes 
Movie,  Writes  Poetry 


By  Rachel  Duwyenie 
“Determine  to  achieve  goals 
and  don’t  let  fear  or  uncertainly 
deter  your  ambitions  in  life.” 

This  is  an  observation  of 
Fabian  Noberto,  21,  from  Window 
Rock,  Ariz.  Noberto,  a  Navajo 
and  a  second-year  vertebrate 
zoology  student  at  BYU,  displays 
talent,  skill  and  imagination  in  a 
variety  of  ways. 

“I  enjoy  developing  my 
talents  in  the  area  of  film 
making,”  Said  Noberto.  Recently 
he  produced,  directed  and  edited 
a  short  film,  “Monsterslayer.” 
The  animated  film  deals  with  the 
powers  of  good  and  evil. 

“The  general  format  is 
similiar  to  the  Navajo  culture,” 
explained  Noberto.  “The  force  of 
good  is  represented  by  Mon¬ 
sterslayer  and  the  force  of  evil  is 
represented  by  the  Cototaxi 
deamon,”  said  Noberto.  “In  this 
case”,  explained  Noberto, 
“Monsterslayer  destroys  the 
Cototaxi  demons  through  the 
power  of  the  Gods.” 


He  used  four-inch  clay 
figures  to  play  the  part  of  his 
characters.  Noberto  spent  nearly 
five  hours  preparing  the 
blueprints  and  script  for  his 
production.  He  usually  selects 
themes  dealing  with  the  Navajo 
culture  mingled  with 
imagination.  Noberto  is  a  self- 
taught  individual,  as  most  of  his 
learning  comes  from  studying 
and  investigation  of  books.  This  is 
one  of  the  many  goals  Noberto 
has  accomplished. 

“During  high  school, “ 
reflected  Noberto,  “my 
aspirations  were  weak,  but  I 
wanted  to  succeed  in  life.  I 
refined  my  talents  to  writing  and 
composed  them  on  paper  through 
short  stories  and  poems,”  said 
Noberto.  “My  Creation,”  “The 
Other  Side  of  Me,”  “Screaming 
Girl,”  and  “Only  a  Wallstreet 
Journal,”  received  recognition 
by  national  magazines.  Iowa 
State  University,  a  prestigious 
writing  school,  published  one  of 
his  poems,  “Loneliness  in  the 
Wind.” 


I  walked  alone  quiet 
waitin  for  a  happen  to  happen 
waitin  for  the  next  thought  to 
come  and  go... 
only  the  wind  understood, 
with  softness  of  its  breezes 
I  was  put  back  a  few  more 
places  to  remember... 
it’s  lonely  in  the  wind  for 
the  wind  cannot  feel  me... 
During  the  fall  of  1978, 
Noberto  competed  in  a  black  and 
white  photo  contest  at  the  Navajo 
Nation  Youth  Fair.  He  took  first 
place  and  from  that  experience, 
Noberto  stated  that  his  interest  to 
make  movies  began. 

Noberto  was  intrigued  with 
the  art  of  fencing  and  during  his 
first  semester  at  BYU,  he  was 
selected  to  participate  on  the 
university’s  fencing  team.  He 
was  thrilled  with  this  ac¬ 
complishment. 

In  June  of  1980,  Noberto  was 
elected  into  the  office  as  a  youth 
delegate  for  the  Navajo  Nation 
Tribal  Youth  Council.  During  his 
office,  he  organized  a  sports 
program.  This  included  a  tennis 


Fabian  Noberto  prepares  some  of  his  minature  figures  for  making 
a  film. 


tournament  and  a  athletic  con¬ 
ference.  Noberto  '  enjoyed 
working  with  the  youth  and  he 
noted,  “Sports  gives  individuals 
an  opportunity  to  become  an 
achiever  and  a  competitor.” 

After  viewing  a  Clairol 
commercial,  Noberto  used  his 
ingenuity.  “The  commercial 
usually  advertises  hair  care 
product.”  explained  Noberto,  “I 
thought  of  an  Indian  model, 
Telava  Brown.  Because  Telaya’s 
hair  cascades  below  her  knees,  I 
thought  she  would  be  a  perfect 


model  for  this  ad.”  Noberto' 
submitted  photographs  of  Telaya 
to  Clairol,  Indian  Earth,  and 
other  hair  product  distributors. 
Clairol  products  accepted  his 
photographs  and  put  them  on  file. 

Noberto  commented,  “In 
achieving  my  goals,  I  am  com¬ 
petent  in  various  areas  and  I 
perceive  the  meaning  of  self- 
worth.” 

Noberto  is  a  recent  convert  to 
the  Mormon  Church  and  he  plans 
to  serve  a  mission  in  the  Alberta 
Canada  Mission 


Rigby  Enjoys  Teaching  Indians 


Prof.  Dean  Rigby  discusses  a  writing  problem  with  Angie  Marinez,  a  special  education  major.  (Photo  by 
Rachel  Duwyenie) 


By  Ralph  Crane 

Dean  Rigby.  assistant 
professor  of  English  and  Indian 
Education,  has  been  teaching  in 
the  Indian  Education  program 
here  on  campus  for  16  years. 

Born  and  reared  in  Utah,  he 
taught  for  13  years  in  junior  and 
senior  high  schools  previous  to 
joining  the  BYU  faculty. 

He  says  he  likes  to  see 
students  succeed  in  their  goals 
and  likes  to  get  to  know  students 
at  a  personal  level.  Because  of 
this.  Prof.  Rigby  is  respected  and 
liked  by  Indian  students. 

After  World  War  II.  Rigby 
served  in  the  military  for  one  and 
a  half  years  in  Japan  as  a  mail 
clerk. 

He  served  for  almost  three 
years  on  a  mission  in  Uruguay 
from  June  of  1949  to  March  of 
1952. 

Rigby  is  a  graduated  of  BYU 
and  earned  his  way  through 
college  by  writing  sports  news  for 
the  Desert  News. 

He  was  married  in  Sep¬ 
tember  1952  to  Elinor  McAdam 


from  Vancouver,  Canada.  They 
are  the  parents  of  four  sons,  two 
of  whom  are  married,  one  soon  to 
be  married,  and  the  fourth  is  on  a 
mission  in  Italy.  They  have  two 
grandchildren. 

Rigby’s  church  assignments 
incluse  having  been  in  the 
bishopic  for  eight  years,  six  and  a 
half  as  bishop.  He  is  currently 
Young  Men’s  Stake  President 
and  senior  member  of  the  High 
Council  in  his  stake.  He  is  also 
chairmen  of  the  Orem  District 
Scouting  program. 

His  hobbies  include 
photography  and  scouting. 

Rigby  and  his  wife  served  as 
priesthood  advisors  for  the 
Lamanite  Generation  during  the 
Generation's  1979  U.S.  tour  and 
the  1981  Canadian  tour. 

Rigby  is  presently  heading 
the  Summer  Orientation 
Program,  which  he  has  been 
involved  with  since  its  beginning. 
He  has  thoroughly  enjoyed 
working  with  the  program  and 
hopes  to  continue  his  association 
with  Indians  particularly,  as  well 
as  all  other  students. 


Du  U  Hav  Truble  Speling? 


Du  u  hav  truble  speling? 

Dr.  Ruel  A.  Allred  says  you 
can  overcome  it.  You  can  become 
good  at  spelling  by  learning  how 
to  learn  words. 

Allred,  a  professor  of 
elementary  education,  is  a 
principal  author  of  a  new  spelling 
program  that  is  rapidly  being 
adopted  by  schools  throughout 
the  nation.  It  is  geared  for  pupils 
in  grades  one  through  eight,  but 
he  says  some  of  the  principles 
taught  in  the  program  can  used 
by  adults  as  well. 

Allred,  a  nationally  known 
expert  on  teaching  spelling  to 
children,  wrote  the  program  at 
the  request  of  The  Economy  Co., 
the  largest  private  publishing 
house  for  educational  materials 
in  the  United  States. 

He  said  “Keys  to  Spelling 


Mastery”  is  designed  not  only  to 
teach  young  people  how  to  spell, 
but  also  how  to  use  the  dic¬ 
tionary,  build  their  vocabulary 
and  improve  their  ability  to 
express  themselves  in  writing. 

Two  co-authors  made  vital 
contributions,  the  BYU  professor 
emphasized.  They  are  writer- 
researcher  -  teacher  Louise 
Baird  and  Dr.  Edwin  A.  Reed, 


hundreds  of  thousands  of  words 
available  for  our  use,  there  is  a 
core  of  about  4.000  that  includes 
97  percent  of  the  vocabulary  of 
both  children  and  adults. 

Some  of  the  words  common 
to  children  are  less  used  by  adult 
and  some  used  by  adults  are 
foreign  to  children,  but  there  is  a 
large  overlap  within  this  4,000  - 
word  core.  The  program  eon- 


former  director  of  the  laboratory  centrates  on  those  most-used 


school  at  BYU  and  now  director 
of  schools  for  the  Arabina 
American  Oil  Co.  (ARAMCO)  in 
Saudi  Arabia. 

“Keys  to  Spelling  Mastery,” 
incorporates  findings  of  recent 
research  conducted  throughout 
the  nation  by  Allred  and  other 
experts. 

One  of  those  findings  is  that 
while  the  English  language  has 


words,  including  the  300  that 
account  for  more  than  50  percent 
of  the  words  children  misspell. 

Among  other  things,  that 
finding  suggests  that  the  task  of 
learning  to  spell  need  not  be 
nearly  so  overwhelming  as  some 
might  think. 

For  most  adults,  there  are 
certain  words  they’ve  “never 
taken  the  time  to  build  the  visual 


image  for”  that  trouble  them  in 
spelling.  Allred  explains.  They 
could  learn  to  overcome  these 
words  by  following  eight  steps 
used  in  teaching  children  to  spell. 

“You  have  to  learn  to  apply 
the  study  steps.  You  don’t  just 
memorize  them.”  The  steps 
employ  auditory,  visual  and 
kinesthetic  senses-  to  best  rein- 
f orceTearning . 

They  are  as  follows:  (1) 
pronounce  each  word  carefully; 
(2)  look  carefully  at  each  part  of 
the  word;  (3)  say  the  letters  in 
sequence;  (4)  attempt  to  recall 
how  the  word  looks  and  spell  the 
word  to  one’s  self;  (5)  check  this 
attempt  to  recall;  (6)  write  the 
word;  (7)  check  the  spelling;  and 
(8)  repeat  the  steps  if  necessary. 

The  difference  between 
knowing  these  eight  steps  and 


applying  them  is  as  critical  as  the 
difference  between  knowing  and 
applying  the  steps  to  repentance, 
Allred  emphasizes.  We  can’t 
learn  to  be  good  spellers  if  we 
only  read  the  steps  and  don’t 
follow  them. 

Adults  who  have  trouble  with 
spelling  should  make  a  list  of 
their  own  troublesome  w'ords  and 
follow  the  eight  steps  to  conquer 
them,  he  recommends. 

“We  have  lots  of  five-minute 
periods,  and  that’s  one  thing  you 
can  do  in  five  minutes  -  learn 
how  to  spell  a  word.  Then  you 
could  eliminate  a  lot  of  dictionary 
usage.” 


Plan  To 
Attend 
BYU  Indian 
Week 


Indians  Create 

Various  Methods 
To  Keep  Warm 


By  Rachel  Duwyenie 
Editor 


Adaptation,  lifestyle 
domestication  and  shelter  were 
the  main  means  the  Indian  tribes 
of  yesteryears  kept  thems 
warm  when  dealing  with  winter 
survival. 

The  Indians,  like  all  people, 
adapted  to  the  region  where  they 
lived.  This  process  is  a  chemical 
response  to  the  environment. 

For  instance,  in  colder 
regions  of  the  world,  people 
naturally  grow  a  thicker  layer  of 
skin  than  those  who  live  in  hotter 
climates.  Some  tribes,  especially 
those  who  resided  in  the  North, 
were  so  accustomed  to  the  cold 
that  they  were  known  to  walk  in 
the  snow  with  little  or  no 
clothing. 

The  lifestyle  the  Indian  lived 
also  helped  him  to  prepare  for 
winter  survival.  They  had  yearly 
hunts  in  which  they  were  able  to 
store  food  for  the  the  oncoming 
winter.  For  example,  jerky  was 
dried  and  stored  because  it  would 
keep  without  spoiling.  The  meat 
they  ate  provided  a  high  protein 
diet  which  kept  their  metabolic 
rate  at  a  high  level.  Having  a  high 
metabolic  rate  generally  raises 
the  amount  of  body  heat.  During 
this  time  of  the  annual  hunt,  he 
would  also  gather  wood  and  other 
necessities. 

The  most  practical  method 
the  Indian  used  to  keep  warm 
was  to  put  on  clothes.  The  Indian 
people  were  thrifty  in  utilizing  all 
parts  of  the  animal  he 
slaughtered.  Animal  hide,  furs 
and  skin  were  sewn  together  to 
make  clothing. 

Reed  and  other  natural  fibers 
were  woven  into  blankets  or  other 
types  of  articles.  Indians  also 
raised  animals  such  as  sheep, 
goat  an  even  dogs  to  use  their 
wool  to  make  wool  blankets,  etc. 
Foxes,  beavers,  and  other 
animals  tails  were  used  to  cover 
the  head.  The  principle  behind 
wearing  a  head  covering  was  to 
keep  the  heat  trapped  in  .  Body 
heat  escapes  more  rapidly  from 
the  upper  portions  of  the  human 
body  than  any  place  else.  Also 
grease  from  certain  animals  was 
applied  to  the  skin  to  serve  as  a 
protective  lubricant  to  prevent 
chaffing  or  chaDDing. 


Special  Dances  Help  Pass  The  Seasons 


Another  factor  considered  in 
surviving  the  cold  winter  was 
in  the  type  of  structure  designed. 
Being  selective  in  establishing  a 
good  home  site  was  important. 

In  dealing  with  design,  the 
Indian  built  lodges  which  con¬ 
tained  a  double  wall,  the  double 
wall  provided  insulation  in 
keeping  the  cold  out.  The 
Eskimos  of  the  North  developed 
an  igloo.  Inside  this  structure,  a 
fire  provided  warmth.  The  little 
ice  cubicles  reached  tem¬ 
peratures  of  extreem  heat.  The 
heat  from  inside  the  structure 
would  melt  the  ice  and  the  cold 
outside  would  freeze. 

Other  tribes,  for  example  the 
Plains  Indians  used  the  teepee  for 
keeping  warm.  Two  flaps  located 
on  top  of  of  the  dwelling  was  used 
to  steer  the  wind  from  entering 
the  teepee.  Building  a  fire  inside 
the  small  dwelling  provided  heat. 
At  the  top  of  the  structure,  a 
small  opening  was  used  to  let  the 
heat  escape. 

Another  example  of  keeping 
warm  was  to  heat  rocks.  They 
would  put  stones  in  a  fire  to  heat 
it.  Then,  They  would  wrap  the 
stone  in  a  blanket  and  sleep  with 
it.  The  rocks  remained  warm  for 
several  hours. 

Knowing  how  to  exist  and  live 
in  the  bitter  cold  was  a  necessity 
the  Indians  had  to  learn.  They 
developed  sound  methods  to  keep 
themselves  alive. 


By  Maxine  Gorman 

The  Navajo  Indian 
population  is  more  than  160,000. 
They  are  settled  in  the  four 
corners  area  and  are  the  largest 
tribe  over-all  and  have  the 
largest  resevation. 

The  Navajo  land  covers  parts 
of  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  and 
Utah. 

Most  Navajos  are  very 
traditional,  as  they  are 
harmonized  with  the  universe. 
For  example,  the  structure  of  the 
hogan,  their  dances  and 
ceremonies  are  shared  with  one 
another  and  are  usually 


performed  through-out  the 
seasons. 

During  the  summer,  the 
Navajos  have  Squaw  Dances 
which  are  performed  only  in  the 
summer  and  in  the  early  fall. 
These  dances  are  performed  over 
sick  people  and  are  intended  to 
cure  them  from  the  evil  spirits. 

The  Squaw  Dances  are  done 
with  community  involvement, 
mainly  the  relatives  of  the  sick 
aid  service  until  the  ceremony  is 
accomplished.  The  Community 
helpers  furnish  the  firewood 
throughout  the  three-day 
ceremony  along  with  other  labor 


The  giant  statue  of  Massisoit  located  west  of  the  Lee  Library  on  campus  had  this  sign  hung  on  it 
during  a  January  cold  spell.  (Photo  courtesy  of  Garry  Bryant  and  the  Daily  Universe). 


needed  of  the  men  and  the  help  of 
food  making  by  the  women. 

The  Yei  Bi  Chei  and  the  Fire 
Dance  are  two  other  kinds  of 
dances  performed  in  the  latter 
part  of  fall  and  during  the  cold 
winter  season.  These  dances  are 
considered  to  be  sacred  among 
the  traditional  Navajos  for  the 
cure  of  the  sick  individual  (s). 

As  the  days  progress  toward 
the  winter  months,  the  Navajo 
people  begin  to  prepare  for  the 
cold  winter  months.  Their 
preparation  begins  with  the 
gathering  of  firewood  and  coal. 
The  firewood  usually  hauled  from 


the  high  and  low  mountains 
depending  on  the  location  of  the 
reservation.  Some  Navajos 
travel  far  to  find  cedar  trees  or 
pine  trees  for  heating  and 
cooking. 

As  the  firewood  is  hauled  to 
the  hogan,  it  is  usually  placed  in  a 
walking  distance  to  the  east  side 
of  the  hogan.  The  Navajos  build 
their  hogans  in  a  way  that  it 
provides  warmth  for  the  family 
during  the  winter  season. 

The  Navajos  have  their 
unique  way  of  keeping  warmth 
throughout  the  cold  seasons. 
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Cold  weather  causes  problems  for  Emerson  Smiley  and  Larue  Willie  (left)  while 
others  frolic  in  the  snow-Doreen  Bydonie,  Liz  Bizardi,  Mary  White  Hair,  Robert 
Hatch,  Raymond  Hatch  and  Mark  Yoshimoto. 


By  Herbert  Smith 

One  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  Navajo  Indians  and 
their  flocks  of  sheep  and  goat  and 
herds  of  horses  range  over  a 
reservation  of  15  million  acres  in 
the  four-corners  area  of  the  West. 

They  also  wander  far  beyond 
the  reservation.  One  cqn  expect 
to  see  Navajo  anywhere  between 
the  Rio  Grando  River  in  the  east, 
the  Colorado  River  in  <the  west, 
the  San  Juan  River  in  the  north, 
and  the  Little  Colorado  River  in 
the  south. 

Geologists  describe  the 
reservation  as  part  of  the  great 
Colorado  Plateau  where  erosion 
and  other  natural  forces  -  acting 
upon  the  sandstone,  limestone 
and  conglomerate  -  have  carved 
deep  gorges  and  isolated  badland 
forms,  above  which  the 
mountains  rise. 

The  rugged  and  colorful 
landscape  -  with  its  deserts, 
canyons,  mountains,  and  mesas  -- 
is  one  of  startling  beauty.  Erosion 
has  created  fantastic  forms  nHhe 
rocks  resembling  ships, 
catherdral  spires,  and  other 
impressive  objectjs,  and  produced 
natural  bridges  like  the  famous 
Rainbow  Bridge. 

The  reservation  has  a 
painted  landscape  with  patches 
and  bands  of  yellow,  ash-gray, 
drab  lavender,  rose,  pink,  slate, 
maroon,  sienna,  lilac,  cream,  and 
various  shades  of  red  and  brown. 
The  myriad  colors  have  given 
this  region  the  name  “Painted 
Desert.”  It  is  a  country  of  con¬ 
trasts  in  landscape,  vegetation 
altitude,  rainfall,  and  tem¬ 
perature. 

Most  of  the  houses  or  hogans 
of  the  Navajo  are  crude,  un¬ 
decorated,  apd  poorly  furnished. 
They  are  so  quickly  built  that 
even  the  winter  hogan,  which  is 
regarded  as  the  more  permanent 
home  of  the  family  and  has  many 
rules  of  procedure  to  be  observed 
in  its  construction,  rarely  takes 
the  head  of  the  family  more  than 
two  or  three  days  to  build,  with 
the  aid  of  a  few  friends  or  the 
community  members. 

The  women  then  bring  their 
funishing  of  sheepskins,  blankets, 
dishes,  and  baskets.  The  head  of 
the  house  sprinkles  ceremonial 
pollen,  with  a  prayer  for  each  of 
the  main  house  posts,  and  the 
hogan  is  ready 

The  house  types  .are  closely 
adapted  around  Navajo  life  and 
geography.  A  variety  of  forms 
and  materials,  depending  on  the 
timber  or  stone  supply  and  the 
expected  length  of  occupancy, 
are  used  for  seasonal  homes. 
They  are  built  in  the  locality 


between  desert  and  mountain, 
where  year  after  year,  a  family 
ranges  over  its  pastures. 
Generally  the  family  has  a  winter 
and  a  summer  hogan,  and 
several  lea-n-to  shelters  for 
overnight  camping.  Near  these 
residences  are  the  corrals  made 
of  branches  for  the  flocks  and,  in 
a  secluded  place,  a  sweathouse. 

The  winter  hogans  are 
located  in  the  lower  altitudes 
among  the  foothills  and  mesas 
that  are  wooded  with  cedar, 
pinon  or  juniper-trees  which  are 
important  for  building  material 
and  fuel. 

Some  of  thp  valley  sites,  like 
Canyon  de  Chelly,  are  occupied 
the  year  around.  Therefore,  the 
family  moves  out  of  its  winter 
hogan  to  a  near-by  summer 
windbreak,  which  ;s  freshly 
covered  with  leafy  branches  each 
season.  The  winter  hogan  can  be 
used  as  a  dwelling  in  summer. 
Also,  when  its  racks  have  been 
chinked  against  the  #ain,  again  it 
may  serve  as  a  storehouse  for 
food. 

A  good  winter  hogan  must  be 
near  abundant  fuel  because 
Navajo  winters  are  severe.  The 
house  is  built  200-300  yards  away 
from  a  spring  in  order  not  to 
frighten  off  the  game.  A  Navajo 
selects  the  warm  side  of  a  cliff  or 
a  hill  for  a  site,  and  considers 
himself  fortunate  if  there  is  a  box 


Doreen  Bydonie  is  ready  to  duck 
a  snowball. 


Chicago  Indians  Shiver 
Under  Blizzard  Conditions 


canyon  nearby  which  can  serve 
as  a  corral  for  the  horses. 

The  high  mountains  are  too 
cold  and  snowbound  for  winter 
residence  and  pasture,  but  oc¬ 
casionally  a  luc’ky  family  may 
find  a  sheltered  valley  in  the 
mountains  and  not  return  to  the 
lowlands  in  the  early  fall.  They 
will  build  a  fine,  spacious, 
polygonal  hogan  or  cedar  logs 
laid  horizontally  to  a  height  of  six 
feet  and  roofed  with  small  tim¬ 
bers.  cedar  bark,  and  earth.  On 
the  lower  mesas,  where  only 
stunted  trees  grow,  the  builder 
puts  up  a  hogan  with  a  square 
foundation  and  a  flat  roof. 


Doreen  Arviso  and  Jackie  Etcittv  make  snowballs  near  the 
Kimball  Tower. 


By  Deanna  Maldonado 
In  the  past  several  years, 
.Chicago  has  been  the  target  of 
several  severe  cold  spells.  Being 
a  native  of  Chicago,  I  ean  attest 
to  that  fact  myself. 

Just  recently,  Chicago  was 
hit  with  the  coldest  weather  in  its 
recorded  history.  Including  the 
wind  chill  factor,  the  tem¬ 
perature  plunged  to  a  chilling  81 
degrees  below  zero. 

In  the  near  future,  the 
temperature  is  expected  to  drop 
to  100  degrees  below  zero. 
Several  people  have  died  due  to 
the  severe  cold  weather. 

During  the  winter  season, 
people  living  in  such  cold  areas  of 
the  country  realize  that  they  have 


to  take  precautions  in  order  to 
protect  themselves  from  the 
rigidly  freezing  temperatures. 
They  dress  warmly  and  cover 
every  part  of  their  body  from 
head  to  toe.  with  the  exception  of 
their  eyes  so  they  can  see  where 
they're  going. 

Did  you  know  that  most  of  the 
body  heat  is  lost  through  the 
head  ?  In  Chicago  newspapers,  it 
was  extremely  emphasized  that 
everyone  wear  a  hat  to  keep  body 
heat  from  escaping.  Also,  a  scarf 
and  gloves  are  a  definite 
necessity. 

The  weather  in  Chicago  is 
very  damp.  When  the  wind  blows, 
it  goes  right  through  your  bones. 
A  wool  coat  with  a  sweater  un¬ 
derneath  would  keep  you  warm. 


along  with  a  pair  of  warm  boots 
and  socks  to  keep  your  feet 
warm. 

Some  people  have  a  tendency 
to  wear  thin  coats  or  jackets  and 
later  they  regret  not  having  warn 
something  warmer.  Some  people 
receive  frostbite  and  possibly 
have  to  have  that  portion  of  their 
body  amputated  because  of  it. 
Another  reason  for  dressing 
warmly  is  so  that  people  won’t 
get  sick  with  colds,  coughs, and 
fevers. 

As  a  final  precaution,  people 
traveling  to  colder  places  should 
remember  to  pack  warmer 
clothes  and  sweaters  and  take 
along  some  warm  blankets  in 
case  of  an  emergency. 


Raymond  Hatch  and  Mark  Yoshimoto  build  a  small  fort  and  prepare  fof  a  little  snowball  fight. 
(Photos  by  Rachel  Duwyenie). 


Indian  Health  Center 
Programs  Featured 


By  Herbert  Smith 

The  Salt  Lake  City  Indian 
Health  Center  held  its  second 
annual  banquet  at  Highland  High 
School  in  Salt  Lake  on  January 
16.  It  also  sponsored  the 
Lamanite  Generation  from  Brig¬ 
ham  Young  University. 

The  Lamanite  Generation  is 
a  group  of  Latin  American, 
Polynesian,  and  American 
Indian  students  from  BYU  who 
perform  traditional  songs  and 
dances  in  native  costumes 
combined  with  contemporary 
and  original  music.  It  was  started 
in  1971  by  Janie  Thompson  who 
has  since  led  the  group  on  several 
tours  throughout  the  world. 

In  the  process,  they  have 
received  numerous  awards  and 
invitations  .from  several 
organizations  and  governments. 
They  are  proud  to  share  their 
culture  and  talents  with  the 
audiences. 

This  year’s  banquet  theme 
was  “Good  Health  for  All  Is  a 
Community  Responsibility”  and 
was  organized  by  the  board  of 
directors. 

The  evening  banquet  was 
outlined  as  follow,  with  an 
invocation  and  blessing  on  the 
food  by  Julius  Murray,  a  Ute 
medicine  man. 

Robert  A.  Angle,  director  of 
the  Urban  Health  Center,  gave 
the  introduction  and  welcomed 
special  guests. 

The  chairman  of  the  Ute 
Tribe,  Homey  Secakuku,  gave  a 
talk  on  ways  the  Native 
Americans  can  improve  the 
condition  of  health  centers  on  the 
reservation. 

Romona  Ornelas,  policy 
analyst  from  the  American 
Indian  Health  Care  Association  of 
Washington,  D.C.,  spoke  about 
the  budget  cutbacks  and  how  it 
has  effected  the  Native 
Americans  of  North  America. 
Also  she  mentioned  the  positive 
side  of  the  Reagan 
Administration  that  will  help  the 
economy. 

Several  entertainers 
provided  flute  music  and  Miss 
Indian  BYU,  Sharon  Grosenback, 
gave  a  sign  language 
demonstration.  Miss  Weber  State 
College  was  also  present. 

Kent  Briggs,  executive 
assistant  to  the  Governor’s 
Office,  was  present  in  behalf  of 
Governor  Scott  Matheson.  He 
stated,  “We  see  in  this  country 


now  a  convergence  of  two  trends. 
One,  the  increasing  urbanization 
of  the  Indian  in  our  state.  And  on 
the  other  hand,  a  dramatic 
change  in  the  level  of  federal 
assistance.  I  think  both  trends  are 
going  to  continue,  and  we  are 
going  to  be  more  and  more 
thrown  back  upon  our  own 
resources  -  both  personal  and 
financial  -  and  we  must  be  equal 
to  the  occasion.” 

Salt  Lake  City  Mayor  Ted 
Wilson  said,  “As  Mayor  of  the 
city,  I  have  had  to  deal  in  a  crime 
level  with  the  urban  Indians.  I 
don’t  want  to  dwell  on  it,  but  we 
do  have  these  problems.  I  didn’t 
come  here  tonight  to  tell  you  all 
the  sweetness  and  light  that’s 
involved  because  we  do  have 
those  problems.  The  major 
problem  we  have  is  public 
intoxication.” 

Several  awards  were  given  to 
local  businessmen  and  important 
people  who  have  contributed  to 
the  Indian  people  along  the 
Wasatch  Front. 

William  Watts,  chairman  of 
Salt  Lake  Indian  Health  Center, 
gave  the  closing  remarks  with  a 
special  “thank  you”  to  all  that 
serve  with  the  evening  program. 

Father  Henry  Dery,  pastor  of 
Sacred  Catholic  Church,  gave  the 
benediction. 

The  Salt  Lake  Indian  Health 
Center  was  established  in  1977  to 
provide  primary  health  care 
service  to  the  8,400  urban  Indians 
residing  along  the  Wasatch 
Front. 

The  center  provides  a  wide 
range  of  health  service,  including 
nutritional  education  and  care, 
pre-dental  care,  post-natal  care, 
mental  health  care,  eye 
examinations  and  lens 
prescriptions,  foot  examination 
and  treatment,  and  general 
health  care.  The  center  also  tooks 
forward  to  establishing  a  dental 
clinic  within  the  near  future. 

A  wide-spread  need  for  the 
above  service  was  determined  to 
exist  because  of  the  failure  of 
Indian  people  to  take  advantage 
of  the  health  care  services 
available  to  the  general 
population. 

The  problem  stems  from 
several  factors,  including 
language  barriers,  differences  in 
cultural  values,  unfamiliarity  of 
societal  procedures,  mistrust, 
and  poverty.  These  factors  led 
the  serious  health  problems 
among  urban  Indians  far  out  of 
proportion  to  the  numbers. 


THOMAS  JEFFERSON‘S  DECALOGUE 

1  Never  put  off  till  tomorrow  what  you  can  do 

today. 

2  Never  trouble  another  with  what  you  can  do 

yourself. 

3  Never  spend  your  money  before  you  have  it. 

4  Never  buy  what  you  do  not  want  because  it  is 

cheap;  it  will  be  dear  to  you. 

5  Pride  costs  us  more  than  hunger,  thirst,  and 

cold. 

6  We  never  repent  for  having  eaten  too  little. 

7  Nothing  is  troublesome  that  we  do  willingly. 

8  How  much  pain  have  cost  us  the  evils  which 

have  never  happened. 

9  Take  things  always  by  their  smooth  handle. 

10  When  angry,  count  ten  before  you  speak,  if 

very  angry,  count  one  hundred. 


Indian 

Week 

Contests, 

Activities 

Planned 


The  American  Indian 
Services  and  Research  Center 
and  the  Indian  Education 
Department  of  Brigham  Young 
University  will  co-host  the 
American  Indian  Week  and 
National  Indian  Leadership 
Conference  at  BYU  on  March  16- 
18. 

The  three-day  conference 
will  attract  Indian  educators, 
tribal  officials,  national  Indian 
leaders,  Indian  students,  and 
representatives  of  various  Indian 
organizations.  A  large  delegation 
representing  various  Indian 
communities  from  Canada  have 
confirmed  they  will  be  in 
attendance. 

Workshops  for  the 
conference  will  focus  on  the 
opportunities  and  value  of 
utilizing  Indian  lands,  building 
leadership  among  the  Indian 
youth,  the  importance  of  child 
and  parent  support  in  their 
education,  national  Indian  issues, 
and  the  importance  of  surviving 
hard  times  on  the  reservation. 

Indian  and  non-Indian 
specialists  will  make 
presentations  during  the 
conference.  The  presentors  have 
had  wide  experience  in  their 
respective  field  of  education, 
Indian  affairs,  agriculture,  youth 
development,  family  relations, 
and  survival  skills. 

There  will  be  two  special 
workshops  that  will  deal  with 
strengthening  the  Indian  family 
and  the  role  of  the  Indian  woman 
the  1980’s.  Mrs.  Wanda 
Macdonald,  wife  of  Navajo  Tribal 
Chairman,  Peter  Macdonald,  will 
be  the  opening  keynote  speaker 
for  the  conference.  Mrs. 
Macdonald  is  very  active  in 
community  service  for  the 
Navajo  tribe  and  has  helped  in 
the  formation  of  the  Navajo 
Youth  Festival  of  Arts,  program. 

This  program  is  helping  to 
encourage  hundreds  of  Navajo 
young  people  each  summer  to 
develop  their  talents  in  the  fine 
arts.  She  has  brought  in 
prominent  Indian  artists, 
craftsmen,  actors  and  musicians 
to  have  the  students  take 
advantage  of  the  varied  fields  in 
the  arts. 

Other  activities  planned  for 
the  conference  will  include  a 
performance  by  the  talented  and 
nationally  recognized  Lamanite 
Generation.  There  will  also  be 
Indian  dancing,  displays  and  a 
performance  by  the  BYU 
Intertribal  Choir. 

Interested  people  who  want 
more  information  should  contact 
the  following  offices  for  more 
information.  For  the  Indian  Week 
activities,  sponsored  by  the 
Indian  Education  Department 
and  the  Indian  students  ofYhe 
Tribe  of  Many  Feathers, 
information  can  be  obtained  by 
calling  Dr.  Jan  Clemmer  at  (801) 
378-4129.  For  activities  for  the 
National  Indian  Leadership 
Conference,  contact  Howard 
Rainer  of  American  Indian 
Services  at  (801)378-7223. 


Dr.  Jan  Clemmer,  Indian  Education  Faculty  member, 
will  direct  this  year’s  writing,  speech,  and  photography 
contests.  Individuals  who  wish  to  enter  any  of  the  contests 
must  adhere  to  the  following  eligibility  requirements  and 
deadlines.  All  writing  and  photographic  entries  must  be 
mailed  except  for  BYU  on-camput  students. 

She  comments,  “We  had  an  excellent  response  last  year. 
The  overall^quality  of  entrants  was  very  good.  We  should  like 
to  have  more  high-quality  people  respond  this  year  for  the 
Second  Annual  Contest.” 

Competition  Rules 
A.  Writing  Category: 

Entrant’s  original,  unpublished  feature  articles,  short 
stories,  and  poetry  should  be  typewritten  on  8V2  by  11-inch 
white  paper,  double-spaced,  using  one  side  of  the  paper  only. 
Ydll  may  submit  as  many  entries  as  you  like,  but  please  send 
them  all  in  one  envelope.  Put  name,  address,  and  telephone 
number  on  the  back  each  entry.  Enclose  a  self-addressed, 
stamped  envelope  if  you  want  your  materials  returned. 

Poetry  entries  should  consist  of  six  poems,  some  of  which 
can  exceed  50  lines.  Feature  articles  are  true  experiences, 
interviews,  how-to’s  not  readily  available  in  books,  research 
pieces,  or  other  non-fiction  articles  directed  at  the  reader- 
ship.  Fiction  pieces  are  short  stories  containing  original 
characterization  and  plot. 

B.  Photography  Category: 

Each  photography  entry  must  contain  5-10  different 
photographs  (prints)  5x7  inches  or  larger,  color  or  black  and 
white  prints.  No  slides  will  be  accepted.  Print  your  name, 
address  and  telephone  number,  plus  and  title  of  photo  in  each 
print.  Pictures  may  be  landscape,  still  life,  people,  or 
animals.  It  will  not  be  necessary  to  to  have  mounted  pictures. 
Send  your  pictures  in  one  envelope;  enclose  a  self-addressed 
label  and  postage  for  your  materials. 

C.  Speech  Category: 

Each  entrant  must  be  present  in  order  to  compete. 
Competition  day  will  be  Wednesday,  March  17,  from  9-10 
a.m.,  Little  Theater,  ELWC.  There  will  be  two  categories: 
extemporaneous,  with  topic  drawn  at  random  from  the 
judges;  prepared,  topic  to  be  centered  around  the  theme, 
“Tomorrow’s  Promises.”  All  speeches  are  to  be  no  more 
than  five  minutes  in  length  maximum.  Contestants  may  pre¬ 
register  by  writing  or  telephoning  Dr.  Clemmer  at  (801)  378- 
2843:  on-site  registrations  will  be  accepted. 

Eligibility 

All  English-speaking  Latter-Day  Saints  in  good  standing 
between  and  including  the  ages  of  12  through  28,  or  student 
status,  are  eligible  for  the  contests. 

RETURN  OF  ENTRIES 

Writing  and  photographic  entries  will  be  returned  only  if 
accompanied  by  a  stamped,  self-addressed  envelope 
(writing)  or  self-addressed  lebel  and  sufficient  postage 
(photography). 

Writers  are  urged  to  keep  a  carbon  copy  of  their  entries. 
Should  you  enter  several  categories-writing  and 
photography-please  send  all  entries  in  one  package  and 
include  a  self-addressed,  stamped  envelope  or  labels  and 
stamps  for  each  category.  This  will  help  ensure  the  return  of 
individual  entries.  The  Indian  Week  Committee  is  not 
responsible  for  entries  that  may  become  lost. 

DEADLINE 

All  entries  must  be  postmarked  no  later  than  March  8, 

1982. 

JUDGING 

Entries  will  be  judged  on  originality,  perceptivity, 
overall  excellence,  and  appropriateness  for  possible 
publication  in  the  Eagle’s  Eye  and  photographic  exhibition. 
All  entries  should  reflect  Mormon  values. 

Please  do  not  write,  phone,  or  otherwise  inquire  about 
your  entry.  Winners  will  be  notified  directly. 

Photography  and  written  materials  will  be  returned  upon 
the  completion  of  Indian  Week. 

MAIL  ENTRIES  TO: 

Indian  Week  1982  Contest 

Attn:  Dr.  Jan  Clemmer 

170  Brimhall,  Indian  Education  Department 
Brigham  Young  University 
Provo,  Utah  84602 


ENTRY  FORM:  (Check  appropriate  Category) 

Writing  Contest:_ _ Photo  Contest: _ 

Speech  Contest: 

Name: _ 

Address: _ 


Telephone  number  (_ 
B  irthdate: _ 


_School  name:_ 


Year  in  School: _ 

Tribal  Affiliation: _ 

The  materrials  submitted  are  originals,  created  by  me: 

(Your  signature): _ 

I  will _ _  I  will  not _ be  in  attendance 

at  the  BYU  Indian  Week,  1982. 


4»- 


Canadian  Indian  Star 
On  BYU  Hockey  Team 


By  Ralph  Crane 

Darcy  Tailfeathers-,-a  19 
year-old  Blood  Indian  majoring 
in  business  management  from 
Cardston,  Alberta,  Canada-is  the 
only  Indian  playing  on  the  BYU 
hockey  team  this  year. 

Darcy  is  considered  to  be  one 
of  BYU’s  best  hockey  players.  He 
is  used  on  the  team’s  power-plays 
and  penalty-kill  plays.  Coach 
Randy  Gruninger  said  “Darcy  is 
one  of  the  team’s  biggest  assets; 
he  brings  in  a  lot  of  experience 
from  Canada.  He  never  misses 
practices  or  games;  he  is 
respected  by  the  team.” 

Darcy  attributes  much  of  his 


success  to  playing  for  the 
Lethbridge  Junior  Native  Sons, 
where  he  was  named  outstanding 
rookey  of  the  year  by  that  team. 
Darcy  also  played  double  AA 
midget  hockey  in  the  Calgary 
league,  which  is  one  of  the  most 
competitive  midge  leagues  in 
Alberta. 

His  wife  Lorie  says,  “Hockey 
is  more  than  just  a  hobby  to  him; 
he  puts  in  a  lot  of  time  into  it.” 

BYU  is  not  in  a  varsity 
league.  The  team  games  are 
more  of  an  extra-mural  activity 
and  one  half  credit  of  physical 
education  is  given  to  the  team 
members.  Darcy  says  “That 
during  class  time,  they  lift 


weights  and  run  every  other  day 
to  build  up  their  stamina.” 

This  is  Darcy’s  third 
semester  at  BYU.  He  says  “I  like 
the  campus  and  I  hope  to 
graduate  from  BYU.” 

Darcy’s  hobbies  include 
racquetball,  basketball,  golf, 
tennis,  and  playing  the  guitar. 

He  was  married  last  June  to 
Lorie  Draper  of  Cardston, 
Alberta.  They  have  a  one  month 
old  daughter  named  Tara. 

Darcy  recently  joined  the 
LDS  Church  on  Jan.  20.  What 
influenced  him  to  join  the  Church 
was  his  wife  who  was  already 
LDS  and  Book  of  Mormon  classes 
taught  on  campus. 


Indian  Alumni  Planning 
'Week'  Reunion,  Pow  Wow 


An  Indian  Alumni  reunion 
will  be  held  during  BYU’s  1982 
Indian  Week.  “Invitations  are 
extended  to  graduates,  former 
BYU  students,  former  Lamanite 
Generation  members  and  In¬ 
tertribal  Choir  members,”  said 


Sandy  Lucas,  chairman  for  the 
reunion.  She’s  a  communications 
major  from  Penbroke,  S.C. 

The  planning  committe  has 
planned  an  exciting  program 
with  entertainment  and  guest 
speakers.  Dr.  Janice  White 


Supreme  Court  Rule 
Aids  Indian  Tribes 


The  nation’s  Indian  tribes, 
living  on  top  of  a  quarter  of  the 
country’s  mineral  resources  can 
tax  those  who  receive  that 
wealth,  according  to  the  Supreme 
Court  decision  in  Washington, 
D.C. 

The  court  said  Jan.  25,  that 
Indian  tribes  may  impose 
severance  taxes  on  natural 
resources  taken  from  their 
reservation  lands. 

The  ruling  is  a  victory  for  the 
small  Jicarilla  Apache  tribe  and 
a  setback  for  the  large  oil 
companies  holding  oil  and 
natural  gas  leases  on  the  tribes’ 
northwestern  New  Mexico 
reservation. 

But  the  decision  also  will 
affect  numerous  other 


reservations  across  the  United 
States. 

“This  is  an  extremely 
important  decision  for  the 
maintenance  of  tribal 
government  through  the  raising 
of  revenues,”  said  Alburquerque 
lawyer  Robert  Nordhouse,  who 
represented  the  Jicarilla  Apache 
tribe. 

Lawyers  familar  with  the 
case  could  offer  no  estimate  of 
how  much  money  the  decision 
eventually  might  mean  for  the 
triber  across  the  United  States. 

“The  Jicarilla  will  realize 
several  million,  and  that’s  just 
the  tip  of  the  iceberg,”  stated  a 
Washington  lawyer  who  had  filed 
a  case  in  New  Mexico  and  asked 
not  to  be  identified. 


Learning  From  Lincoln 

Abraham  Lincoln,  on  one  occasion,  was  riding  with  a 
colonel  from  Kentucky.  As  they  rode  along,  the  colonel 
encouraged  Abraham  Lincoln  to  have  a  drink  of  whiskey.  He 
refused  politely. 

After  dinner  they  continued  to  ride.  The  colonel  said  to 
Lincoln,  “Since  you  wouldn’t  have  any  whiskey,  you  wouldn’t 
deny  sharing  one  of  these  excellent  Kentucky  cigars  with 
me?” 

Abraham  Lincoln  replied,  “You  have  been  very  gracious 
and  I  almost  feel  like  I  should  have  a  smoke  with  you.  But 
before  I  do,  I  would  like  to  tell  you  a  little  incident.  When  I 
was  nine  years  old,  my  mother  called  me  to  her  side  and  said 
she  was  dying.  She  asked  that  I  would  make  her  one  promise: 
that  I  would  never  touch  tobacco  or  liquor.  Now,  up  until  this 
time,  I  have  kept  that  promise.  I  was  wondering  if  you  think  I 
should  break  such  a  promise.” 

The  colonel  apologized  and  said,  “Most  certainly  not;  I 
only  wish  my  mother  had  had  me  make  the  same 
commitment.  I  commend  you  for  your  faithfulness  to  your 
promise.” 


Clemmer  a  Wasco,  Shawnee, 
Delaware  Indian  from 
Warm  Springs,  Ore.,  will  be  the 
keynote  speaker.  Dr.  Clemmer  is 
currently  a  professor  at  BYU. 
She  received  many  degress  - 
included  are:  a  B.S.  in  history 
and  archaeology  from  BYU;  an 
M.A.  in  history  from  Dominican 
College  of  San  Rafael,  Calif. ;  an 
M.A.  degree  in  education  from 
Univeristy  of  San  Francisco; 
Ph.D.  in  cultural  foundations  of 
education  and  history  from  the 
University  of  Utah. 

Among  former  alumni  who 
will  attend  the  reunion  include 


Canadian  Darcy  Tailfeathers  is  one  of  the  leading  players  on 
the  BYU  hockey  team  this  year. 


Elder  George  P.  Lee,  David 
Lester.  Lewis  and  Donna  Singer, 
Paul  Platero,  William  Hallet,  Ed 
Brown.  ISIorma  Begay.  Bruce 
Perry.  Carnes  Burson.  Jeff  and 
Betty  Simons,  and  John  Rainer, 
Howard  Rainer,  and  John 
Powless.  etc. 

After  the  reunion,  there  will 
be  an  intertribal  exchange  (a 
Pow-wow ) . 

Miss  Lucas  encourages 
alumni  to  bring  their  photos, 
slides  or  memory  sharing  items. 


Babysitters  will  be  provided 
free  for  those  who  have  children. 
The  reunion  will  be  held  in 
the  Wilkenson  Center  south 
mezzanine  on  March  16  from  5-8 
p.m. 

For  more  information, 
contact  the  reunion  coordinators  : 
Sandy  Lucas  at  Alumni  Reunion, 
Uniyersity  Station.  Box  7098, 
Provo.  Utah  84602  (801-377-3578) 
or  Arlene  N.  Williams  (802-375- 
1323)  or  the  BYU  Indian 
Education  Department  (801-378- 
2843). 


Calif.  Leads  Indian  Population 


California  now  ranks  as  the 
state  with  largest  Indian 
population  in  the  United  States, 
according  to  1980  advance 
reports  of  the  US  Bureau  of  the 
Census. 

California’s  count  of  201,  211 
American  Indians,  Eskimos  and 
Aleuts  puts  it  an  the  top  of  the  ten 
biggest  Indian  populations  in  the 
U.S.  Oklahoma,  the  leader  of  the 


1970  census  comes  second,  with 
169,464,  and  it  is  followed  closely 
by  Arizona’s  152,857. 

Other  states  in  the  top  ten 
are:  New  Mexico,  104,777;  North 
Carolina,  64,635;  Alaska,  64,047; 
Washington,  60,771;  South 
Dakota,  45,101;  Texas,  40,074; 
and  Michigan  with  40,038. 

The  state  with  the  smallest 
native  population  is  Vermont 


with  its  984  indian  people. 

The  Census  Bureau’s  criteria 
defines  “American  Indians, 
Eskimos  and  Aleuts”  as  being 
those  persons  who  classified 
themselves  as  belonging  to  one  of 
those  racial  categories  and  those 
persons  who  identified 
themselves  as  belonging  to  a 
specific  Indian  tribe. 


BYU  2nd  ANNUAL  INDIAN  WEEK  FUN  RUN 

-  Wednesday,  March  17  at  4 : 00  p.m. 

-  same  course  as  last  year 

-  T-shirts  to  first  75  entrants 

-  Entry  fee:  $4.00 

-  plaque  to  top  male  and  female  finisher 

-  certificates  to  other  category  winners 

Please  print:  NAME _ .  u.  ■ 


Check  one: 
Male: 


50+„ 

30-49_ 

18-29 _ 

18- _ 


Female : 


50+_ 

30-49_ 

18-29 _ 

18- _ 


T-shirt  size:  small,  medium,  large,  extra-large 

I,  hereby,  release  the  Indian  Week  Association  from  any  responsibility  for  any  injuries, 
etc. 


Signature :_ 
MAIL  FEE  AND 
ENTRY  FORM 
To: 


Fun  Run  C/O  TMF 
160  Brimhall  Building 
BYU 

Provo,  Utah  84602 


Pioneers  vs  Hardships  =  Courage 


Modern  travelers  shudder  at 
the  trials  of  early  Mormon 
pioneers  who  crossed  the  Great 
Plains,  but  if  the  pioneers  had 
known  what  awaited  them,  many 
of  them  would  have  also  quailed 
at  the  journey. 

Many  of  the  pioneers  were 
city-bred  artisans,  and  most  of 
them  were  unaware  of  the  brutal 
conditions  they  would  face.  But 
they  adapted  in  order  to  survive. 
The  city  people  learned  to  handle 
a  wagon  and  unruly  teams.  The 
travelers  got  accustomed  to 
walking  for  days  with  little  rest, 
and  they  learned  also  to  cook  and 
heat  with  whatever  fuel  they 
could  find  --  including  sagebrush 
and  buffalo  chips. 

These  observations  were 
made  recently  by  Dr.  Leonard  J . 
Arrington,  noted  LDS  Church  his¬ 
torian,  during  a  Brigham  Young 
University  devotional  assembly 
at  which  he  honored  the  Mormon 
pioneers  in  an  address  entitled 
Across  the  Great  Plains.” 

He  told  students  that  an  1848 
company  of  pioneers  contained 
both  great-grandfathers  of  LDS 
Church  President  Spencer  W. 
Kimball.  They  were  Heber  C. 
Kimball,  a  tall,  homespun, 
prophetic  and  sometimes 
humorous  first  counselor  to 
Brigham  Young;  and  Edwin  D. 


luxurious  as  to  have  shingle  roofs 
instead  of  sod, 

“This  was  a  refuge  of  several 
thousand  saints.  Some  had  been 
driven  out  of  Nauvoo  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  winter  of  1846.  Others 
were  convents  from  the  eastern 
states  and  Europe  who  had  come 
by  way  of  St.  Louis,”  Dr.  Arring¬ 
ton  said.  “Many  did  not  settle  in 
Winter  Quarters  but  made  their 
temporary  home  on  the  east  side 
of  the  river  in  one  of  the  many 
farming  camps  established 
across  Iowa  to  assist  the  migra¬ 
tion. 

“Wherever  they  had  come 
from,  wherever  they  had  set 
their  tents  or  built  their  cabins  - 
all  had  one  destination:  the  Great 
Salt  Lake  Valley,”  the  historian 
said. 

With  final  preparations 
made,  wagons  were  pulled  up  the 
steep  bluff  above  Winter  Quar¬ 


ters  to  a  camp  four  miles  west 
where  they  formed  little 
caravans  of  10  families  each  and 
made  last-minute  tallies  of  what 
they  lacked. 

“Twenty  miles  of  hills  and 
hollows  between  this  camp  and  a 
larger  rendezvous  on  the  Elk 
Horn  River  was  a  test  run  for 
teamsters,  oxen  and  wagons,” 
Dr.  Arrington  observed.  Some 
made  the  journey  in  one  day;  one 
took  three  days  covering  those 
miles  with  untamed  oxen. 

He  reported  that  one  of  the 
travelers  --  Bathsheba  Smith, 
later  a  general  president  of  the 
Relief  Society  -  was  unsaintly 
enough  to  chuckle  at  a  company 
of  Welsh  immigrants  getting 
their  first  experience  at  driving 
a  team. 

She  wrote:  “They  did  not 
know  anything  about  driving 
oxen.  It  was  very  amusing  to  see 


Woolley,  a  short,  industrious,  and 
thoughtful  former  Quaker  who 
later  served  for  27  years  as 
bishop  of  the  Salt  Lake  13th 
Ward. 

Dr.  Arrington  painted  a  vivid 
picture  of  pioneer  life,  obtaining 
most  of  his  information  from 
diaries  of  migrants. 

He  described  Winter  Quarters 
as  a  large  squatters’  town  about 
50  miles  north  of  St.  Joseph,  Mo., 
built  on  a  mile-wide  bramble  patch 
broken  by  deer  trails  leading  to 
the  Missouri  River.  In  just  six 
weeks  the  Mormons  turned  this 
area  into  a  village  of  400  cabins 
and  an  equal  number  of  tents.  At 
the  time  the  movement  west  was 
launched,  the  village  had  1,200 

f»oHine  onmo  nf  urhinh  wprp  sn 


These  three  drawings  by  artist  John  Clymer  depict  western 
scenes  in  pioneer  days.  Clymer’s  prints  can  be  purchased  at  the 
Trailways  Gallery  in  Jackson  Hole,  Wyo.,  or  Scottsdale,  Ariz.,  from 
$1004500.  Original  paintings  may  sell  for  about  $100,000. 


them  yoke  their  cattle ;  two  would 
have  an  animal  by  the  horns,  ont 
by  the  tail,  one  or  two  others 
would  try  to  put  on  the  yoke  while 
the  astonished  ox  -  not  at  all 
enlightened  by  the  sound  of  their 
tongue  --  seemed  perfectly  at  a 
loss  to  know  what  was  wanted  of 
him.” 

Dr.  Arrington  said  that 
Brigham  Young  scurried  from 
camp  to  camp  in  his  buggy, 
giving  orders,  surveying  each 
man’s  provisions,  and  noting  who 
had  not  yet  arrived.  He  also  took 
time  to  teach  the  captains  their 
duties  and  initiate  everyone  to 
camp  procedures,  especially 
treating  their  animals  properly. 

“He  told  them  that  this  was 
to  be  a  well-organized  party.” 
The  group  had  as  many  women 
as  men,  more  children  than 
adults,  and  more  artisans  than 
frontiersmen.  “If  it  were  to  sur¬ 
vive  more  than  1,000  miles 
through  desert  and  mountain, 
there  would  have  to  be  order  and 
discipline.” 

The  historian  pointed  out  that 
on  some  days,  the  long  train  of 
wagons  made  only  three  miles; 
other  days,  20  miles.  “Though 
they  would  have  rougher  roads 
farther  west,  the  first  two  weeks 
out  of  Winter  Quarters  were  the 
hardest  of  all  -  until  the  minds 
and  bodies  of  the  travelers  could 
adjust  to  endless  walking,  little 
sleep,  the  petty  irritations  of 
travel,  and  constant  alertness  to 
physical  danger.  But  at  camp 
each  night,  a  captain  gathered 
his  10  in  a  circle  where  they 
ironed  out  the  day’s  problems 
and  tried  to  come  into  unison 
before  prayer.” 

Dr.  Arrington  said  that  one 
day  in  seven  was  a  rest  day,  with 
worship  service  held  on  the 
prairie.  After  the  meeting, 
women  washed  clothes  and  men 
made  repairs.  Children  threw 
clods  of  dirt  at  garfish  in  the 


river;  others  hiked  over  to  an 
abandoned  Pawnee  village. 

“Brigham  Young’s  division 
of  1848  saw  little  of  the  cholera 
that  left  a  trail  of  wooden-marked 
graves  in  subsequent  years,”  Dr. 
Arrington  pointed  out.  “But  there 
was  still  death  along  the  trail:  a 
young  boy  drowned,  a  mother 
died  of  measles,  and  a  three- 
year-old  boy  lost  his  balance  and 
fell  beneath  the  front  wheel  of  the 
wagon  -  shortly  thereafter  dying 
of  internal  injuries.” 

As  the  migrants  moved  along 
the  Platte  River,  the  timber  and 
water  grew  ever  more  sparse.  A 
little  farther  along  the  trail  and 
for  about  500  miles,  there  would 
be  little  fuel  except  for  “buffalo 
chips”  -  a  euphemism  which  did 
not  lessen  the  effect  of  its  odor. 
Yet,  says  the  historian,  the  stuff 
burned  brightly  and  intensely, 
turning  to  embers  quicker  than 
wood. 

Through  miles  and  miles  of 
unbroken  plain,  the  migrants 
were  excited  to  see  thousands  of 
buffalo  in  herds  that  some 
estimated  to  number  up  to  200,000 
at  one  time.  Brigham  Young 
called  the  men  together  to 
establish  rules  about  killing  the 
animals  for  meat. 

In  a  month,  travelers  began 
seeing  a  change  of  topography  as 
they  continued  up  the  long  Platte 
River  Valley.  Ash  Hollow  -  a  250- 
foot  deep  canyon  filled  with  wild 
flowers,  ash  and  cedar  groves, 
springs  and  clear  streams,  and 
the  peaceful  encampments  of 
Sioux  Indians  -  was  a  major  way 
station  for  travelers  along  the 
great  highway  west. 

Castle  Bluffs,  Chimney  Rock, 
Scott’s  Bluff,  the  Badlands,  and 
Fort  Laramie  became  familiar 
names  to  travelers.  The  buffalo 
chips  beyond  Fort  Laramie 
became  scarce  but  the  migrants 
found  sagebrush  as  a  primary 
fuel  until  they  moved  along  to  the 
pinewood  areas. 

They  found  excellent  cam¬ 
ping  sports  up  the  canyons  as  the 
group  progressed  into  the  Rockies. 
Finally,  after  four  months  on 
the  trail,  the  company  arose  at 
five  o’clock  to  get  an  early  start 
to  the  Great  Salt  Lake  Valley.  By 
noon  most  had  crossed  Little 
Mountain  and  camped  at  the 
mouth  of  Emigration  Canyon  to 
wash  and  fix  up  a  little  before 
meeting  friends. 

Then  the  wagons  limped  up  to 
the  old  fort  where  the  waiting 
Saints  had  a  hot  vegetable  supper 
ready  for  them  --  the  first 
vegetables  for  many  of  them  in 
more  than  a  year.  They  pitched 
their  tents  in  the  back  yard  of  a 
friend  or  acquaintance,  hugged 
all  their  relatives,  solemnly 
thanked  the  Lord  for  their  safe 
passage,  and  went  to  bed. 


